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RELIGION IN A WELSH BOOM TOWN 
MicHAEL P. FoGARTY 


OW must those who preach the Gospel speak if they 
H: to be listened to? For the sociology of religion this 


is the sixty-four thousand dollar question. Here in 
Wales audibility seems to have varied over the years right up 
and down the scale. Two hundred years ago the chapels were 
unbuilt, the cathedral of the Archbishop of Wales was in ruins, 
and the Gospel message was heard hardly above a whisper. But 
come forward a century, to around 1850 or 1880, and the same 
message is heard so loudly as to drown everything else. The 
Church of England, presently to be the Church in Wales, is back 
on its feet. “These eminent propagandists of the Faith, the Irish’, 
as a contemporary priest at Maesteg called them, begin to pour 
in even before the Famine. Above all, the chapels are in built, 
literally in their hundreds. ‘Sin and savagery’ is how one historian 
describes the Glamorgan and Monmouth valleys in the early 
Industrial Revolution. Yet this chaotic, rootless proletariat was 
converted in a couple of generations into Christian communities, 
centred round the chapels, one of the greatest triumphs of 
evangelism in modern times. But come on yet another century, 
to the present day, and the picture changes again. The proportion 
of regular church- or chapel-goers to the population has in many 
places been halved, though still remaining far higher than in 
England. The influence of Christianity in work or leisure or 
politics is a mere shadow of what it was. The Free Churches can 
still stop the Cardiff Students’ Union from having a bar. But 
they cannot stop the Sunday shifts which—with, admittedly, 
other things—have led two-thirds of Port Talbot people, in a 
recent questionnaire, to put down Sunday as ‘just like any other 
day’. Whatever the conditions for hearing the message of 
Christianity may be, it is clear that they were not satisfied two 
hundred years ago, came to be satisfied in the nineteenth century, 
and have ceased to be so well satisfied now. The problem of 
course is whether they can ever be satisfied again. 
But what are these conditions? What sort : do people 
expect to hear from their pastors? In a recent study Mr P. Jackson! 


1 P. Jackson, Industry and Religion in Port Talbot 1750-1956, M.A. thesis in the University 
of Wales, 1957. 
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ut this question to a sample of people from Port Talbot, the 
Saas town of South Wales, alongside the great Abbey works 
of the Steel Company of Wales. Port Talbot’s proportion of 
church- and chapel-goers is probably rather below the average 
for Welsh Wales, but above that for many parts of Eastern 
South Wales. It is far above that for most parts a England. There 
is a great deal of goodwill towards religion even among those 
on whom the churches have lost their hold. And what people in 
this sort of environment expect of their priest or pastor would 
seem to be something as follows. 

First, the message he brings should be universal. The minister 
or priest is not the agent of a party. 

Secondly, it must be a message relevant to people’s current 
lives. This does not at all mean , theology should be thrown 
out of the window and replaced with social reform. On the 
contrary: there is a great demand for the straight preaching of 
the Gospel. But if the Good News is to be listened to it must be, 
in the journalist’s sense, genuinely news, presented in terms of 
people’s own current thoughts and problems. 

Thirdly, the message must be personal. If there is one thing 
on which Mr Jackson’s informants agreed, it is the importance of 
personal visiting and other direct contacts by the clergy. ~ 

Now, it is easy to see how these conditions could be fulfilled in 
the nineteenth century in a town like Port Talbot, of which Mr 
Jackson has traced the history. Political and social issues in the 
Wales of those days were of a kind easy to present in universal 
terms. To build a working-class culture based on education, free 
from drink, and respectful of Sunday, or to fight for the rights of 
Nonconformists in the schools or on the local council, were 
matters on which a whole congregation could unite. Sometimes 
the identification of Sedona with one political party 
went rather far. Mr Phillips, an elder of Tabernacle chapel at 
Aberavon, got into serious trouble with his colleagues in 1884 
for joining the Conservative Party. It was not exactly, his fellow- 
elders admitted, a moral delinquency, ‘but you had no need to 
go with those old Tories’. But Mr Phillips kept his dignity. ‘Very 
well’, said he, ‘now that I recognize fully that this sanctuary is 
maintained to serve political ends rather than its true purpose, I 
leave you. Farewell.’ But the point of the story is precisely that, 
given the issues arising at that time, it came as naturally to 
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Nonconformists to identify their cause with Liberalism as to 
churchmen to —— theirs with the Conservatives. There are 
some interesting parallels here with the history of the Christian- 
label political and social movements on the Continent. 

Social functions, also, were undifferentiated, and it was natural 
for the minister to be also a power in industrial relations— 
mediating in disputes in the absence of trade unions—as well as 
the organizer of education, entertainment, and social security. 
And desperate poverty forced people to constrict their lives into a 
narrow circle, of which the priest or minister, if he so chose, 
could easily become the centre. The Catholic Irish, who began 
coming to Port Talbot in numbers about the Famine time, had 
the heavy end of this, for they suffered as foreigners too, and as 
Romans to boot. Their religion was not quite as offensive as 
that of the Mormons, who came about the same time and were 
baptized by a local minister the ‘latter-day satans’, but it was 
ance enough. Even two generations later, a local founder of 
the Independent Labour Party described Catholicism as the 
religion of ‘darkness, deceit, and prevarication’. There were also 
Irish politics to reckon with. After the Phoenix Park murders, in 
1882, the parish priest at Port Talbot was manhandled by a mob. 
And above all Welsh people were scared, and remained so as lon 
as the immigration continued, of what the Irish incomers woul 
do to their jobs. An old railwayman told Mr Jackson how, at 
one time of troubles in the late nineteenth century, his father used 
to ‘sharpen his shovel in the morning to protect himself against 
the Welsh’, and how he himself as a child had been evacuated 
_ down the coast till one of these storms blew over. It has taken 
generations of intermarriage to turn the Port Talbot Irish into 
the good Welshmen that they are today, well integrated into 
their community; better integrated, I suspect, than their col- 
leagues in larger and more self-contained Welsh-Irish com- 
munities like that in Cardiff. 

But these were problems special to the Irish immigrants. What 
on the other hand they had in common with their Welsh neigh- 
bours was poverty. The Izish arrived ‘tattered and torn, as if they 
were refugees from a war-stricken land’. They had the worst 
and least organized jobs. The Tablet of October 18, 1862, recorded 
their troubles with unemployment, wage cuts (20 per cent that 
year), and the truck-shop. But their neighbours were often little 
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better off, and as insecure. The story of how Catholics and 
Nonconformists built churches and chapels in those years is truly 
heroic. The Catholics, for many years, could afford no building 
at all. Mass was held in skittle alleys and public houses, and the 
names of those baptized in the bar were—so the parish history 
says—long remembered. The annals of Nonconformity abound 
with references to the ‘cobbler’s house’ or the ‘tailor’s house’ 
where the first groups met. The people of the Rock chapel, 
having set up their building largely with their own hands, were 
worshipping in it before they could provide floor or pews. In 
chapel after chapel we hear of setbacks, debts, and congregations 
lost through unemployment. In conditions like these the poor 
necessarily moved in a narrow circle, and it was not too difficult 
for the chapel or parish to become its centre. 

There is no question, at any rate, that minister and priest did 
find themselves in those days at the centre of their people’s 
interests, sometimes to the neglect of their more spiritual duties. 
I cannot resist reproducing, - x Mr Jackson, the sample week’s 
diary prepared in 1888 by the Reverend Waldo James, of 
Ebenezer Baptist Chapel in Aberavon, after spending some time 
as a minister in America: 


In WALES In AMERICA 


Monday Monda 
Write letters. Make engagements. Study = Made a list of the sick, 
Owen’s Education Acts. Manual No., spent the day visiting, 
light from the law. Write seven lettersto _ but attended the mission- 
seven M.P.s. Arrange a meeting of the —_ ary meeting in the even- 
leading Non-Con’s to receive the reply _ ing. 
of the managers of the N.S. [National 
School]. Opening the kennels of the 
dogs of war. Committee meeting from 
9 to 10.50. 

Tuesday Tuesday 


Went with the deputation to the Pro- 
ptietors of Works. Slain and made alive 
the same day. Formulate Statistical 
Tables, and take same to printer. Closeted 
for two hours with M. —— in the —— 
Office. Attend the minister’s social tea. 
Submit draft of a memorial to a sub- 
committee. 


Select texts for Sunday. 
Read everything bearing 
upon them. Spent an 
hour in the ladies’ aid. 
Attended prayer meeting. 


Ke) 
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IN WALES 

Wednesda 
Write ‘Notice of Burial’ in the case of 
the child of ——. Notice returned as 
being illegal. Wire to London for Coun- 
sel’s opinion. See the Vicar of that 
parish. Got permission at last, but not 
without crouching before the mortal. 
Study the New Code. Correct proof of 
Statistical Tables. 

Thursday 
Ascertain the number of childreninatten- 
dance at the Elementary Schools. Write 
the Inspector for recognized capacity. 
Go to Swansea to see Mr ——, barrister. 

Friday 

Bolstering up a minister who has no 
backbone, and he is, moreover, weak- 
knee’d. Write Clerks of School Boards 
for percentages. Attend funeral. Scene 
at entrance to Church, because we were 
a little late. A written apology demanded 
by the clergyman. Told him I would, 
but did not give date, as I did not know 
when would God make apology to 
Satan. The demon of intolerance is 
awfully punctual. After attending chapel, 
went to the solemn conclave of sober 
and dignified Non-conformity. 

Saturday 
Copy memorial to the Education De- 
— Write H. R. Write the third 
etter to the paper. Began to prepare for 
Sunday, but interrupted by visitors. 

Sunday 
In the morning preached upon ‘Lot's 
choice’. Good sermon enough, but was 
relished better when first served hot and 
fresh about two years ago. Lost school 
to prepare for night. Many hungry souls 
resent, but had nothing but unstewed 

a to give them. Retired feverish and 
miserable. 
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IN AMERICA 
Wednesday 
Read Dr Gloag’s. Atten- 
ded children’s meeting. 


Thursday 
Prepare for Sunday in 
the morning. Visiting in 
the afternoon, 
Society in the evening. 
Friday 

Prepare for Sunday. 
Attend Bible Class. 


Saturday 
Save five backsliders. 
They pledge themselves 
to return tomorrow 
night. 

Sunday 
Subjects: Morning, ‘Spirits 
in Prison’. Evening,# ‘A 
bonfire of books’. Had 
good times in my class and 
in the five o’clockprayer 
meeting. Two prodigals 
returned, and one sinner 
repentance. God 
praised. 
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The parish priests of those days also took part in public affairs, 
making heard the robust voice of common sense. In 1882 we find 
Fr McClement speaking up for the right of the working man to 
knowledge. 

“Workmen have been led too long, and a great many things 

thrust down their throats. He had been looked on as a sort of 

animal, to work, to eat, and sleep. A workman was far more 

than an animal. He was a very respectable man indeed. . . . 

Who produced the wealth of the country? It was the workman 

without doubt, and he should know how this wealth was spent. 

He should have a voice in it... .’ 

And, to boot, he should have the right to fetch his knowledge 
from the Mechanics’ Institute (whose founding was the occasion 
for this speech) even on Sundays. “The working man, more than 
the rest of them, did not care about praying all day, and by 
improving his mind with literature he Bw 4 the same time be 
strengthening his body.’ Ten years later we find Fr Hallahan 
defending the right of the workers to visit the ‘penny gaffs’ or 
portable theatres, so long as they did so in moderation. 

‘But to expect the mind of those who attended them frequently 

to remain wholesome and robust, is as unreasonable as for a 

man to expect to avoid dyspepsia, who lives solely on barley 

sugar. 
One feels that Fr Hallahan would have made a good job of T.V. 
Fr McClement, had he been parish priest of Fribourg instead of 
Aberavon, might have gone down to history as a forerunner of 
Rerum Novarum. 

But the conditions of the nineteenth apse | were something 
of a fluke. I do not mean to depreciate the work of those, be they 
parish priests or chapel ministers, who took advantage of the 
relative case of communication between themselves and their 
people in those days to evangelize the industrial proletariat of 
South Wales. I have deliberately used the word ‘heroic’ to 
describe the efforts they and their people had to put out amid the 
‘sin and savagery’ of the iron towns and the mining camps. And 
we have seen often enough in other places, then and later, how 
similar opportunities to speak to a new industrial population 
could be offered to both Catholic and Protestant evangelists, and 
missed. But the fact remains that the universalistic political and 
social issues, the undifferentiated social structure, and the con- 
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stricting pie created an opportunity for contact between 
priest and people which today has gone. The problems were 
tremendous. But the conditions for church leadership in working 
through these problems were more favourable then than now. 

Port Talbot today is a boom town, with wages in its chief 
industry well above the level of British industry as a whole. 
People watch T.V., go on holiday, and generally move more 
freely and are less confined to one narrow, local circle. They 
speak less Welsh, and are incorporated more and more into 
Anglo-American culture patterns. This may or may not be a gain; 
Port Talbot people are divided on this. But certainly it means a 
loosening of traditional local ties. In general, people live in a 
more middle-class way, and are less identified with a particular 
local community. And one sphere of life after another has been 
specialized and therefore secularized. There is nothing particularly 
sinister about this. Football is not a form of Catholic Action, nor 
are politics or trade unions, and the rule that priests should not 
spend their time serving tables applies to ping-pong tables as well. 
It is entirely natural and right that, as lay leaders emerge in each 
of these fields, they should claim their proper autonomy. A 
Christian in a union or sports club is bound by the general rules 
and doctrines of his faith, but is in no way bound to make his 
union or sporting activity a branch of parish or chapel life. But 
each time a union, or club, or adult education class claims this 
due and proper autonomy, one more of the traditional strings 
connecting pastor and people is cut. 

Political issues, also, have come in the last fifty years to cut 
much more sharply across lines of religious belief, and so are 
less easy to identify with simple moral or rg ae issues. If 
the chapels failed, as they often did, to speak clearly on the 
political issues of the years between the wars, it was not from lack 
of good will. It was because, if they had taken sides on issues on 
which their congregations were sharply and legitimately divided, 
they would have them of something to which they 
attached even greater importance: namely, the right to have the 
Christian message presented in universal terms, and not as a party 
programme. 

It is easy to see why the appergniion for contact between 
clergy and people that existed in the nineteenth century have 
gone, or are going. But can we replace them? Can the general 
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conditions on which the Church will get a hearing be fulfilled in 
an environment like that of Port Talbot today: Mr Jackson does 
not provide all the answers. But he does certainly provide much 
food for thought. 

First, it is ane than any continuing progress must depend on 
study; much more study than there has been up to now. One 
cannot see clearly how the Gospel message is relevant to the 
changing conditions of modern social, industrial, and political 
life without deliberate and organized study of how people are 
living, and what each aspect of their lives means or could mean 
to them. I gather, since Mr Jackson’s thesis was written, that the 
Church in Wales has made some start with this. I doubt whether 
the same could be said of any other Welsh religious body. 

Secondly, at a time when political and social issues cut across 
denominational lines, no church can expect to speak clearly 
or get a serious hearing unless it has a clear, explicit doctrine of 
political, social and working life, defining what Christians as 
such are committed to and setting a limit to dissensions. One 
more reason why the chapels were ineffective in the thirties was 
that, when disputes about the right response to current problems 
arose, there was no court of appeal, no common body of doctrine 
to supply a frame in which to work. It is only through such a 
doctrine that what is universal in the Church’s message can be 
kept distinct from what is temporary and controversial—as Port 
Talbot people very properly want—and affirmed with full force. 

In principle this requirement presents no difficulty for Catho- 
lics, nor—at least as regards a common doctrine as apart from a 
court of appeal—for Anglicans. 1 wonder if the same is true of 
the chapels? It is certain that they have had a social doctrine, 
and one very powerful and influential in matters of temperance, 
Sunday observance, and the rest. It is also certain that this doctrine, 
which was drafted in response to the social conditions of the 
past, has not been sufficiently re-drafted, whether explicitly or 
implicitly, to answer the questions raised by social conditions 
today. But is it legitimate to re-draft it, in the light of Free Church 
theology? This theology is highly suspicious, as experience at 
the World Council of Churches has shown, of organized bodies 
of social doctrine. I am not at all convinced, looking at it from 
the Free Churchman’s own angle, that there ever was a theo- 


logical basis for the traditional Nonconformist social doctrine, 
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let alone for any that might be drafted in future. But perhaps I 
am asking for too much consistency here. The Dutch Reformed 
Churches abound both in theologians who cast doubt on the idea 
of a Christian social doctrine and in laymen who, in the Pro- 
testant labour, farmers’, and other social movements have worked 
out such a doctrine more fully than anywhere else in the Pro- 
testant world. 

Indeed, the chapels might do worse than to begin by borrowing 
some ideas from their fellow-Calvinists in Holland. For even if 
the difficulty of principle can be overcome, there remains the 

ractical question of what the future social doctrine is to be, and 
ce it is to be worked out. This question arises for Catholics 
(and Anglicans) as well as for Nonconformists. For our social 
doctrine too was drafted largely (I put it crudely) in answer to 
the problems of an underfed proletariat in an age of unemploy- 
ment. It tells one far too little about the problems of an increas- 
ingly middle-class population in a boom town with every 
prospect of continuing prosperity. American Catholics, I suspect, 
are several steps ahead of European on this; but that is another 
story. 

Thirdly, of course, if the Church’s message is to be as personal 
and as relevant to current affairs as people rightly expect, it is 
necessary to develop a lay apostolate, specialized and secular 
enough to enter into the problems of each group in a com- 
munity, yet able to keep that delicate balance Cites apostolic 
activity and party politics of whose difficulty the recent upheavals 
in the French Catholic youth movements have reminded us. I 
say ‘of course’; but though some Port Talbot churches, and again 
notably the Church in Wales, are feeling after what is needed 
here, I see no evidence in Mr Jackson’s survey that any, including 
the Catholic Church, has actually found it. What Port Talbot 
experience does show is something negative, namely the impossi- 
bility of getting by in the modern world without the lay aposto- 
late. An industrial chaplaincy scheme was tried in the main local 
works, with great goodwill all round, and full support from all 
the churches, including the Catholic. It has been an almost 
complete failure; the clergy, unaided, simply could not make the 
right number of the right kinds of contact. They have not been 
conspicuously more successful in influencing family life, or 
politics, or the use of leisure. It is not, to go back to the point 
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raised earlier, that Port Talbot people expect the churches to 
solve their housing or trade union problems for them. They do 
not want—at least, that is my impression of Mr Jackson’s question- 
naires—the Vatican’s design for a housing scheme or formula 
for settling the wages structure in steel. For such purposes there 
exist perfectly proper and competent secular movements. What 
they want is much more an understanding of the theology behind 
these technical details of day-to-day living; guidance on how, 
from and through these technologies, people can raise their hearts 
to God. And yes, also, of course, guidance as to how the require- 
ment that people raise their hearts to God should in turn modify 
the technical details of day-to-day living. 

The three requirements of study, an organized body of social 
doctrine, and the lay apostolate hold together. The Church’s 
social doctrine is blind and its development stunted without 
organized study and research, and without finding its outlet in 
lay action. Study in its turn is academic except in so far as it adds 
to and is guided by an organized body of social doctrine and by 
the experience of lay pioneers. And the lay pioneer cannot expect 
to keep the right balance of aims and methods, or a clear and long 
view, without the guidance of the Church and the social scientist. 

And that brings me to my last point. Mine, not Mr Jackson’s, 
because though he comes up to the edge of this he does not go 
right over. What the Port Talbot survey suggests to me is that the 
time is long overdue for social secretariats (which are not at all 
the same thing as a priestin charge of social action), on the model 
long tried out in France, to bring together the three sorts of 
experience: the practitioner, the scientist, and the moral philoso- 
pher and theologian. Such centres are likely to be useful only if 
properly equipped and financed, and with at least a small full- 
time staff; at any rate a secretary, a research and information 
officer, and a typist. And it must be clear, as I think it is in France, 
that their business is not to run social action for their region or 
town, but to do for it what the National Council of Social 
Service does for the voluntary social service organizations: to 
advise, inform, start new projects—but in any case to assist, 
not dictate, and to avoid wasting people’s time. Local action in a 
place the size of Port Talbot must continue to be taken by local 
people, voluntary and unpaid. I am suggesting a social secretariat 
for, as it might be, Eastern South Wales, not for Port Talbot 
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alone. But local action needs to be stimulated, advised, and 

uided from close at hand, that is, from the district or regional 
evel. And I suspect that the agencies for doing this are the missing 
king-pins of much of the apostolate today. Could the Catholic 
Social Guild, working perhaps with the Demographic Survey 
Committee at Portman Square, muster enough finance to get 
going at any rate one experimental centre of this kind? Or what 
of some similar action on the national level, learning from the 
experience of the German ‘Academies’? 
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THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY! 


James LANGDALE 


rightly says, ‘one of the major social movements of 
modern times’, yet it is surprising how little has been 
written about the subject up to now. The ‘People and Freedom 
Group’, the only Christian Democratic society ever to exist in 
this country, of which Professor Fogarty was a distinguished 
member, did a great deal before and during the war to make 
known the aims and ideals of Christian Democracy, then very 
much discredited. Apart, however from the excellent study of 
Christian Democracy in France and Italy, by Frangois Goguel and 
Mario Enaudi, published in 1951 by the University of Notre- 
Dame, Indiana, nothing further has appeared in English on the 
subject, and Professor Fogarty’s scholarly and exhaustive study 
is therefore particularly timely and welcome. It should do a great 
deal to dispel the astonishing—and indeed disgraceful—ignorance 
of both Catholics and non-Catholics in this country regarding 
the political history and beliefs of Catholics in Western Europe. 
Those who consider Christian Democrats to be ‘right-wing 
clerical reactionaries’ as well as those who are honestly if naively 
convinced that Catholicism flourishes best under an authoritarian 
régime, have a great deal to learn from Professor Fogarty, and his 
book should not only find a place on the library shelves of every 
educated English Catholic, but should also be made compulsory 
reading in every Catholic Secondary and Public School. 
Professor Fogarty’s definition of Christian Democracy is very 
wide and far-reaching. He emphasizes in his introduction that 
his book is not particularly a study of the political parties or even 
of current political and trade union tactics. The Catholic social 
movements and the movements of Catholic Action are in his 
view the weightier part of the Christian Democratic iceberg. 
This enables him to include in his survey practically every 
Catholic or Protestant movement and it is not until he comes 
across the ‘Catholic Society Girls in France’ and the ‘Catholic 


1 Christian Democracy in Western Europe 1820-1953, by Michael P. Fogarty. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul; 45s.) 


[oe rise of Christian Democracy is, as Professor Fogarty 
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Young Ladies of Italy’ who have the thankless task of converting 
the upper middle class and aristocracy that he admits, with regret, 
that this is leading him ‘too far out of the way of Christian 
Democracy’ ! 

The description of the Catholic social movements and of 
Catholic Action certainly form the most impressive part of the 
book. The immense success of these movements, the extent of 
their influence and achievement, will astonish English readers, 
and it is from them that the Christian Democratic parties have 
recruited and still recruit their best elements. 

It is questionable, however, whether under present circum- 
stances such movements can be termed “Christian Democratic’. 
This description might have been applicable at the time when 
Leo XIII wrote the Encyclical Graves de Communi, when Demo- 
cracy was a political system obnoxious to the vast majority of 
Catholics and political parties openly boasting that they were 
Christian and Democratic did not exist at all. It is hardly correct 
today when the term ‘Christian Democracy’ quite definitely 
means—not only for the British Press and public, but also for the 
whole of the Western world—the group of political parties 
whose rise to power and influence has been one of the most 
striking political features of the post-war world. 

As the Catholic social movements and Catholic Action are 
not political, they have flourished and still flourish in countries 
where Christian Democratic parties are banned. They owe much 
of their success to the support of all Christians whether demo- 
cratic or not, and it would be dangerously misleading to enrol 
them under the banner of Christian Democracy. This is particu- 
larly so in the case of Catholic Action (which Professor Fogarty, 
to placate Protestant sensitiveness, calls Christian Action), a 
movement clearly defined by Pope Pius XI as the participation 
of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy, and which should 
therefore not have political aims or associations. Professor 
Fogarty is, of course, acutely aware of this danger. He disclaims 
explicitly in his introduction any intention of including Catholic 
Action as a Christian Democratic movement, but the space which 
he devotes to it in his book may unintentionally give an entirely 
wrong impression to an English public, which is alas only too 
prone to confuse politics and religion. Members of Catholic 
Action are not above making such a confusion themselves, and 
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the French Hierarchy have recently had to remind them of the 
strict limits of their movements. 

Professor Fogarty is impatient with the Christian Democratic 
politician in France or Austria or Italy, who ‘may protest in- 
dignantly that he has nothing in common with the Christian 
monarchists or anti-semites or clericals of seventy years ago’ 
because ‘monarchists, anti-semites and clerical politics is one of 
the stocks out of which Christian Democracy has grown’. But 
it is possible that the Christian Democratic politician may know 
more about his ancestry than Professor Fogarty. The struggle 
amongst Catholics in the last century was between two groups— 
the Christian Democrats and the social Catholics. The original 
intention of the early Christian Democrats was not to found 
political parties at all, but to reconcile the Church with Demo- 
cracy. They wanted power to be entrusted to the people and 
believed that a system of government based on such a principle 
was perfectly in accordance with Christian teaching. The social 
Catholics, on the other hand, rejected all political systems not 
based upon the principle of hierarchical organization, and con- 
tended that only a monarchical or aristocratic system was suitable 
to a Christian state. Although the social Christians thought 
that the people could not be trusted with power, they were 
acutely conscious of the misery of the working masses. Especially 
after 1848, when the early Christian Democratic movement was 
practically annihilated, it was the social Catholics, men like 
Albert de Mun, Armand de Melun, La Tour du Pin, Ketteler 
and Vogelsang, who developed Catholic social thought. But 
these good and charitable men were never really convinced 
democrats. They did not trust the people and in consequence 
the people did not trust them. They failed to attract the loyalty 
of the workers and were powerless to stop the great scandal of 
the nineteenth century—the loss of the working classes to the 
Church. As Frangois Goguel says in Christian Democracy in France, 
the distinction between these two currents, that of the Christian 
Democrats and that of the social Catholics, is not always easy 
to make, but it is crucial. Occasionally these two currents have 
united, at least on the surface, but almost always only to separate 
quickly again. 

By far the most important and interesting—though perhaps, 
alas, the less impressive—part of Professor Fogarty’s book deals 
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with the rise and development of the Christian Democratic 
political parties. He has much of interest to say about Holland 
and Belgium, but he is probably a little over-generous in callin 
the Catholic Parties in those countries “Christian Democratic’. 
These old-established parties were founded more for the pro- 
tection of Catholic sectional interests, such as the schools, than 
for the propagation of the principles of Christian Democracy, 
and it is not surprising that in Holland, in such a st and 
frustrating atmosphere, there should have been a small but 
determined effort on the part of Catholics to “break through’ into 
the Labour Party. 

Although Christian Democracy has a long and honourable 
history, the development of large and powerful Christian 
Democratic parties in Western Europe is largely a post-war 
phenomenon. They were created in Germany and Italy through 
the collapse of dictatorship and in France through ‘the 
temporary eclipse of the political Right, which in all three 
countries created a political vacuum, which the Christian 
Democrats found it their task to fill. Given the circumstances, it is 
surprising that they have succeeded so well. Almost overnight, 
the small handful of Christian Democratic pioneers, who for 
years had preached Christian Democracy to their indifferent, 
contemptuous and sometimes hostile an See with no hope 
of success, suddenly found themselves carried by irresistible 
forces to the leadership of their respective countries. The problem 
of cadres was particularly acute. In Italy, for instance, one Christian 
Democratic ares admitted that apart from lawyers, it was 
almost impossible to find a man under fifty with any experience 
of public speaking! 

It is almost certain that after the collapse of Hitler the emer- 
gence of Christian Democratic parties capable of commanding 
the loyalties of Catholics saved Europe from Communism at a 
critical moment of history. The question that now arises is this. 
Is the present political alignment of Catholics, largely due to 
a series of historical accidents, now a permanent feature of 
Western European politics? After having been a negative element 
in European politics for over a century, are Catholics now to form 
a permanent centre bloc, with all that it implies in the way of 
political immobility: These are large questions which are of 
crucial importance to the Church and to Europe, and they explain 
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the uneasiness which has caused the attempts to break-through in 
France and Holland, and which may sooner or later spread to other 
countries. 

Christian Democracy is, strictly speaking, not a political 
movement at all, but a movement to reconcile Christians with 
the principles of political democracy. Once that aim has been 
achieved, it has no further reason for its existence, but like all 
successful movements, it tends to outlive its usefulness. On this 
account, Professor Fogarty’s attempts to define the Christian 
Democratic ideal ‘personalist, not individualist—pluralist, not 
collectivist’ are particularly unconvincing. A common faith is not 
an adequate plank for a political platform and Christians should 
search for unity before the altar and not in the polling booth. 
Mr Hugh Delargy and Mr John Biggs-Davison are both deeply 
sincere Catholics with hardly a single political idea in common 
and it would not be easy to produce an effective political pro- 
gramme acceptable to both. It is for this reason that the pro- 
grammes of the Christian Democratic parties largely lack dynamic 
force, and that the Nouvelles Equipes Internationales has no im- 
portance as an international body. 

There is another and even more serious objection to the present 
set-up of the Christian Democratic parties, and that is the use 
by so many of them of the label ‘Christian’. This is a novel 
departure dating from the war. Until then the Christian Demo- 
crats had always been careful to avoid such a label and had 
insisted that their parties were not confessional but open to all, 
irrespective of creed. There was great wisdom in that decision, 
because Christian Democrats have never claimed to have a 
monopoly of Catholic political thought, and did not wish to 
involve the Church in the success or failure of their political 
actions, remembering only too well the disastrous consequence 
of the close link between the Church and the Ancien Régime. 
Have the present-day Christian Democrats been wise in reversing 
the decision of their predecessors? 
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DICKENS: AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN EVALUATION 


G. INGLI JAMES 


his readers not to insist too urgently on the splendours of 
Dickens’s last works lest it should be discovered that they were 
not true admirers of the novelist. Chesterton celebrated the 
Dickens of the stage-coach and the spirit of Merry Christmas 
and charity: that aspect of the novelist which Mr Walter Allen 
has termed the jolly Dickens, Dickens in fairyland. It is not 
surprising that he had but faint praise for the later, darker novels. 
Most recent critics of the novelist, however, have tended to 
direct their attention chiefly to the later works and to occupy 
themselves with the task of elucidating and illuminating what is 
sometimes spoken of as his powerful and impressive rendering 
of evil and, by contrast, the weakness of his portrayal of goodness. 
This contrast, and the problem it poses for the critical reader, is 
strikingly apparent at the very beginning of Dicken’s career. In 
the early novel Oliver Twist it is the vision of the underworld, 
the world of the workhouse and Fagin’s lair that most of us 
remember. The world of the Brownlows and the Maylies fails 
to grip the imagination. Probably the least thoughtful and least 
satisfactory way of elucidating this weakness is to suggest simply 
that what we are confronted with here are characters who fail 
to impress because they are too good to be true. This explanation 
appears to be irrepressible; it is capable of appearing, usually in 
the form of a brief aside, even in the work of critics who have in 
fact much more carefully considered explanations to offer. It is so 
obvious that Dickens does create characters who are, in one sense, 
too good to be true (too benevolent, for example, to be real 
people) that it is easy to overlook the fact that this is no explanation 
of their weakness unless one accepts naturalism as the criterion 
of good art. And this is something which students of Dickens will, 
on the whole, hardly wish to do. Critics from the first, with their 
talk of caricatures, ‘humours’ and exaggeration, have recognized 
in Dickens a creative artist who transforms and transfigures his 
materials, achieving his effects by methods which preclude the 
possibility of producing the illusion of what is loosely called 
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reality. Indeed, it is interesting to note how many of the devices 
which Dickens employs to heighten and intensify his descriptions 
of what is intended to make us recoil in horror are relied on just 
as heavily in his portraits of what we are expected to admire. 
Wherever one looks in Dickens, and whether he is writing within 
or outside what is sometimes spoken of as his range, one finds 
the same verbal devices employed. In Oliver Twist, for example, 
one observes everywhere the dependence on metaphor and 
simile (Fagin is a devil, and on the whole, effectively loathsome, 
Rose Maylie is an angel and insipid); the use of repetition and 
superlatives (the approach to Jacob’s island lies through the 
dirtiest, the blackest, the filthiest, the strangest of localities and is 
memorable, the Maylies’ generosity is the purest and most 
amiable and Oliver’s gratitude the truest and warmest, and these 
are uninspiring). This not only undermines the suggestion that 
Dickens’s weakness can be accounted for in terms of a lack of 
‘realism’, it also casts some doubt on two other attempts to 
elucidate his failings, each of which suggests that the weakness 
occurs when the author’s imagination is not able to function. 
Mr A. O. J. Cockshut has recently argued! that Dickens’s 
painful description of deaths such as Little Nell’s is the result of an 
evasion of a clash between desires and principles. Dickens, he says, 
having a naturally morbid nature, wished to enjoy the acini 
desperately anxious, however, to be respectable, he evaded his 
own enjoyment, with the result that he avoided the physical 
detail which was the proper food of his imagination and was 
reduced to employing high-sounding, vague adjectives and 
phrases—gentle, noble, profound repose, perfect happiness. 
Now Dickens’s love of physical detail is undeniable, but it is 
misleading I think to suggest that the presence or absence of 
such pwr 5 the key to an understanding of Dickens’s strength or 
weakness. On the contrary, I believe that the vivid and memorable 
description of which Dickens is capable is achieved, as I have 
suggested, to an appreciable extent by the use of exactly the same 
kind of verbal devices as appear in many of his least effective 
passages. If this is the case, Dickens’s weakness must be explained 
in some other way than by saying that it occurs when the novelist, 


1 See ‘Sentimentality in Fiction’, an article by A. O. J. Cockshut in The Twentieth 
Century, April 1957. 
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fettering his imagination, has abandoned the descriptive devices 


which allow it expression. 

A similar objection can be lodged against a more popular 
theory, one which seeks to illuminate the weakness by reference 
to the author’s childhood. The effect which an unhappy childhood 
had on Dickens’s work was not much disputed even before Mr 
Edmund Wilson’s influential essay The Two Scrooges, which took 
Dickens’s childhood experiences as its starting point. It is difficult 
to read much writing about Dickens without encountering the 
suggestion that the brief but humiliating months in the blacking 
factory were decisive for his art. In later life, it has been argued, 
his imagination was stimulated by what he had experienced at 
the age when he was, as Lord David Cecil has said, most sus- 
ceptible to impression. Hence the nightmare intensity with which 
he described fear, insecurity, cruelty and persecution. This was 
his range; these were the aspects of experience which stimulated 
the exaggerated and heightened descriptions which are character- 
istic of his art and a sign that his imagination is at work. But, 
as has been noticed, the devices designed to heighten and intensify 
his subject appear not only in Dickens’s most effective passages 
but also in those places where he is feeble and uninspiring. This 
is not sufficient of course to dispose of the theory that Dickens’s 
own imagination, because of experiences peculiar to the novelist, 
was not fired by certain subjects which he chose to deal with at 
some length. Merely to use a literary device is not necessarily to 
use it well, and no sign that the imagination has been stimulated. 
It would be possible to argue that in his attempts to render 
characters whose motives and behaviour he intended us to 
admire, Dickens was merely going through the motions of using 
devices which, when he portrayed what was intended to horrify 
us, he used imaginatively and effectively. Nevertheless, the mere 
presence of the same stylistic techniques wherever one looks in 
Dickens is sufficient reason to pause and consider whether the 
weakness in his work is not an abstractable ‘aesthetic’ weakness, 
a failure of the artist’s imagination to function given certain 
subjects, but a weakness, a limitation in the man’s vision of life. 
The weakness, that is to say, may be rooted not in the fact that 
certain aspects of experience did not stimulate him, but that 
there were important aspects of experience which were entirely 
beyond Dickens’s ken. 
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It is to this conclusion that Mr Graham Greene’s essay on 
Oliver Twist2 leads us, before deflecting us from the truth about 
Dickens with its conclusion that he revealed, without realizing 
it, the taint of the Manichee; that he was unable to believe in his 
own good characters and possessed of the belief that the world 
was made by Satan and not God. Mr Greene cannot believe, any 
more than the adherents of the other theories mentioned, that 
Dickens’s imagination was stimulated by what does not, in his 
work, stimulate ours. His conclusion is likely to reduce the essay 
for most people to an interesting but essentially bizarre contri- 
bution to the understanding of Dickens, but when Mr Greene 
speaks of the Dickens world as a world without God, of goodness 
wilting into philanthropy and of the substitution of a few senti- 
mental references to heaven for the power and the glory of the 
omnipotent and omniscient, he exposes unerringly the true source 
of Dickens’s weakness. 

It is not that in reality no one was ever so benevolent as 
Dickens’s ‘good’ characters are; it is not that disagreeable qualities 
always exist in real people together with the pleasant. True 
though this may be, it is not the source of Dickens’s inadequacy. 
The inadequacy has its roots in the fact that characters of the 
Pickwick-Brownlow-Cheeryble type embody not goodness but 
benevolence or philanthropy and that Dickens has nothing more 
than this to offer us in the way of ultimate values. Goodness in 
Dickens has been reduced to the exclusion of the more obviously 
disagreeable human qualities and the intensification of the more 
obviously agreeable ones. And if we find the result feeble it is 
not because Mr Brownlow is too good to be a real person but 
because goodness cannot, for us, be reduced in this way. A 
scrutiny of the Dickensian Christmas reveals the same flaw. As 
Mr Humphrey House pointed out in The Dickens World,3 the 
Christmas spirit which pervades so much of Dickens’s work 
represents an attempt to hold up benevolence as an ideal. Mr 
House’s comment on this was that it may well be possible to 
achieve the ideal during the two or three days at Christmas when 
the love and festivities last, but that this is an interlude and it is 
2 ‘The Young Dickens’, first printed by Messrs Hamish Hamilton as an introduction to 

Oliver Twist and reprinted in The Lost Childhood and other essays, by Graham Greene 


(London, 1951). 
3 The Dickens World, by Humphrey House (Oxford University Press, 2nd edition, 1942), 
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difficult to see how the spirit of generosity is to be prolonged 
throughout the year. Implicit here is the usual criticism—Dickens’s 
ideal is ‘too good to be true’, impossible to attain. It would be 
more to the point to enquire whether, even if the ideal were 
achieved, it would be satisfying. Have we, in envisaging a life 
of never-dying generosity, exhausted our notion of the good life: 
When we turn to George Orwell’s analysis of what Dickens 
considered to be the most desirable way of life¢ we discover 
again that if Dickens’s ideal fails to seize our imaginations, it is not 
because it is too good to be true but because it is not exalted 
enough to be good. What, after their adventures and tribulations 
are over, do Dickens’s heroes and heroines do? The answer, as 
Orwell pointed out, is that they do nothing and that most of the 
novels end in a sort of radiant idleness. Orwell called it an empty 
dream and suggested that we should expect nothing more from 
Dickens, living when he did. An empty dream—it is the adjective 
not the noun which is important here. What is wrong with the 
ideal of what was called “genteel sufficiency’ is not that it is a 
dream, impossible for all to attain, but that it is empty, devoid of 
meaning and purpose. 

It was a failure to recognize what Orwell so clearly saw— 
Dickens’s affinities with his age—that led Mr Greene to his 
interpretation of the novelist. Mr Greene could not believe in 
the Dickensian version of goodness and of the good life and he 
paid Dickens the tribute of suggesting that the novelist couldn’t 
either. Like many other critics, though in a more unusual way, 
he subscribes to the belief that those characters in whom goodness 
has in fact wilted into philanthropy did not engage Dickens’s 
imagination any more than they do ours. I have suggested that 
there are reasons at the merely linguistic level for doubting this. 
However, even if this be considered erroneous, it seems difficult 
to escape the conclusion that Dickens belongs firmly to his age 
and that the limited vision which he shared with many in his day 
is the root of his weakness. The fact to which his experience never 
led him was that even if our hearts were enlarged sixfold, like 
Mr Brownlow’s, and that even if the more obvious disagreeables 
were eliminated from human society, there would still be an 
absolute to which Man can never attain. This is something which 


4 ‘Charles Dickens’, an essay in Inside the Whale and Other Essays, by George Orwell 
(London, 1940). 
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it is easier perhaps to receive from religion than to discover for 
oneself, and Dickens lived at a time when it was easier to be 
deprived of than to receive the admonitions and consolations of 
ie. He belongs, as Mr House’s invaluable chapter on 
religions makes clear, to the age of Humanism and Humani- 
tarianism. It is no coincidence that it was, too, the age of utopias. 
It is not widely enough recognized that the weakness of a utopia 
is not usually that it is ‘too good to be true’, impossible to attain, 
but—as in Dickens’s case—that it is all too human to be good. 
Dickens belongs to the age of progress and optimism. A certain 
re-arrangement of the physical environment, a liberation of our 
deepest instincts and, so it was argued, the golden age would 
dawn. The rejection of the concept of fallen humanity is nowhere 
more obviously implicit than in the description of Nancy with 
which the fortieth chapter of Oliver Twist opens: 
‘The girl’s life had been squandered in the streets, and among 
the most noisome of the stews and dens of London, but there 
was something of the woman’s original nature left in her 


This is the doctrine of original sweetness and light. Its adherents 
are frequently strong in their protests against inhumanity; they 
believe that Man, armed with a protest and a programme, can 
eliminate imperfection. Their weakness lies in he 2 that their 
concept of the good is a merely human one. This is the key to an 
understanding of the strength and weakness of Dickens. The 
man who could express with passion and artistry the inhuman 
and sterile view of life of a Gradgrind was unable to recognize 
what it is that alone gives meaning and value to human life. 
Implicit in what is most memorable in Oliver Twist—the imagina- 
tive descriptions of the workhouse, the slums, Fagin’s lair—is 
Dickens’s human protest against the oppression and malignity 
at which we too rebel. But when the humanitarian in him turns 
from protest at the absence of human benevolence and kindliness 
and seeks to elevate these qualities into ultimate values, his work 
palls. When he portrays the good life, he can offer only the 
unsatisfying dream of which Orwell spoke; unsatisfying not 
because it left Dickens unsatisfied and prevented him from 
employing the techniques which elsewhere made his work vivid, 


$ op. cit., Chapter V. 
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but because no amount of artistry could conceal the fact that the 
dream is inherently empty. 

The author of The Power and the Glory, above all critics, might 
have been expected to have recognized that Dickens’s weakness 
was rooted not where he located it but in nineteenth-century 
liberalism, to which modern totalitarianism is by no means 
unrelated. The question, in Mr Greene’s novel, which the priest 
asks of the police lieutenant, who has been describing his version 
of the good life, might be put with equal pertinence to Oliver 
and Mr Brownlow, or any of Dickens’s other ‘good’ characters, 
as they prepare to enter, at the end of the story, into their inheri- 
tance: ‘And what happens afterwards?’ Dickens’s affinities with 
the lieutenant are not immediately apparent for several reasons. 
The lieutenant disavows a belief in God (‘I don’t fight against a 
fiction’), whereas Dickens does not explicitly exclude God from 
his paradise at the end of Oliver Twist. But Mr Brownlow’s 
devotion is to ‘that Being . . . whose great attribute is Benevo- 
lence’. Dickens, like ost all English nineteenth-cen: 
liberals, retained much of the vocabulary and formulae of 
religion, with a result which is sometimes unconsciously comical 
(his attempt, for example, to place on God—‘a stronger hand 
than chance’—the responsibility for the complicated and im- 
probable plot of Oliver Twist), but more often sentimental (the 
notorious references, for example, to angels, merely to elicit an 
emotional response). But Heaven, to use Oliver’s own phrase, is 
‘a long way off’ in the Dickens world! Another superficial 
difference between Dickens and Mr Greene’s lieutenant is that 
the lieutenant seems ‘tough’ (“Death’s a fact. We don’t try to 
alter facts.”) whereas Dickens, weeping for the death of Little 
Nell, Paul Dombey and Jo, seems ‘soft’. But having nothing to 
say about death and responding to it with a self-indulgent wallow- 
ing in emotion are alike in that they both indicate an absence of 
any context for death.® Finally, the lieutenant has a militant 
programme of reform. Dickens had no more intention than Mr 
Brownlow of espousing any of the militant ideologies which 
were substituted for religion in the nineteenth century and which 


the modern world has inherited. What he did hold to was 


6 This is something which Mrs Tillotson failed to appreciate when commenting on 
pathos in Victorian novels. See Novels of the Eighteen-Forties by Kathleen Tillotson 
(Oxford, 1954), page 49. 
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something too loosely formulated and easy-going to be called an 
ideology: a cheerful belief in the native goodness of man; in a 
scale of values which placed the natural affections in paramount 
place, and in an all-too-human conception of the good life. His 
view of life was one which seems especially attractive to the 
ordinary Englishman. It looks far less sinister than the Marxist 
or Fascist view of life, but equally with these it is one from which 
the power and the glory of the absolute has vanished, together 
with the goodness that belongs to the omnipotent and omniscient 
and is visible in the human, limited, finite world only when it 
is conferred from without, and only then in a fractured and 
chequered form. 


IAGO AND ST THOMAS 
DonaLp B. 


HE character of Iago in Shakespeare’s play, Othello, 
has greatly puzzled critics over the past century, and 
much controversy has centred around the motivation 
behind his hatred of Cassio and Othello. The intensity of his 
emotion and the fiendishness of his actions seem to many critics 
completely disproportionate to the causes of resentment which 
Iago declares to be his motives. This puzzlement is, at least, 
partly caused by failure to recognize and appreciate the nature of 
sin in the Christian sense of the word. Critics would cease to 
wonder at the extent of Iago’s moral depravity if they were 
willing to take seriously those Christian teachings on personal sin 
and its destructive effects on human nature which still formed a 
living part of western man’s intellectual equipment in the fifteenth 
century. Shakespeare’s dramatic analysis of the effects of sin on 
Macbeth afford one, though not the only, example of how well 
he understood them. His delineation of Iago is another. In many 
ways, indeed, Iago constitutes an excellent illustration in dramatic 
form of St Thomas’ teachings on sin, as well as those on the special 
sins of pride and envy and on the Devil. 
As so many critics have insisted, the specific instance of wounded 
pride which Iago alleges as the source of his bitterness certainly 
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does not of itself suffice to explain the vicious extremes to which 
Iago’s malevolence finally carried him. As St Thomas teaches, 
however, the elements in the immediate occasion of any sin 
seldom account in themselves for all the evil which ultimately 
will flow from the sin. To estimate the ultimate consequences 
of sin accurately it is necessary to take into account the ordina 
effects of sin as sin. The lessened inclination to good, the darkened 
reason, the will hardened to evil, these and other results of all 
sin, and therefore of any particular sin, may in themselves give 
rise to subsequent sins with similar consequences. Since human 
acts generate an inclination to similar acts, this sequence may go 
on in an ever increasing series that finally becomes a constant 
stream, engulfing the personality and making it almost wholly 
evil. At this point we are confronted with that radical perversion 
of human nature by which a man takes a certain delight in evil 
for its own sake, and admits no limits to his evil inclinations or 
deeds except those imposed by circumstance and his own powers. 
Iago is a man. 

That he is so, that his present attitudes are not novel, but, on 
the contrary, reflect long experience in wrongdoing, is clear from 
the first act. For a aa characteristic of such men is their hatred 
of their neighbour. This hatred, as St Thomas taught, marks the 
end of a journey of sin, not the beginning. It is not so much the 
cause of other sins as the result of many, the final climax to a 
series. Since a man naturally loves what is good, he loves other 
men whom he sees as good; unnatural hatred comes only after 
sin has twisted and destroyed the inclination of the will toward 
good. Only after he has found himself deficient in good does a 
man hate the good he finds in others. Thus, when Iago, early in 
the play, affirms in his soliloquies that Othello has ‘a free and 
open nature’ and a ‘constant, loving, noble nature’, but nonethe- 
less asserts his hatred of the Moor, he effectively conveys the 
impression of himself as a man whose will has long since been 
hardened to evil. He deepens and confirms this impression when 
he recalls that the inordinate pride, from which his hatred and 
envy spring, goes back to the first moment when he ‘could 
distinguish between a benefit and an injury’. 

Pride, as the source of all sin, has many children—sins of the 
flesh, sins arising from human weakness, and, worst of all, sins of 
malice, wideed sins. Significantly, Iago’s evil deeds are rooted 
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in the worst, the spiritual sins, vainglory and envy. But these 
children do not spring to life haphazardly. In practice, says St 
Thomas, there is a certain order in the progression of man’s sins. 
Pride comes first, and it begets vainglory, which gives birth to 
envy, from which arises hatred. This is the pattern of evil that 
appears in the life of Iago. Moreover, the dramatic pattern of his 
sinful actions developed by Shakespeare harmonizes well with 
the Thomistic analysis of pride, vainglory, and envy. 

St Thomas defines pride as an inordinate love of self, a desire 
of excellence disproportionate to one’s real worth. It comes from 
a lack of humility which leads one to over-estimate his own worth 
or excellence, or, having accurately estimated his own goodness, 
to take the credit for it to himself rather than giving credit to 
God. Iago displays his inordinate self-love in the first act of the 
play. In the opening scene he urges his admiration of those who, 
while outwardly serving others, 


‘Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves’ 

and when they have gained prosperity, 
‘Do themselves homage. These fellows have some soul, 
And such a one do I profess myself.’ 


Later, in the third scene of this act, he tells Roderigo that he has 
never yet found a man that ‘knew how to love himself’ and he 
gives as one of the motives for his plot against the Moor and 
Cassio, the desire to ‘plume up’ his own will. 

St Thomas teaches that the first offspring of pride is vainglory, 
i.c., a craving for the manifestations of excellence, the name or 
position of excellence, honours; and the specific and immediate 
cause of Iago’s anger does lie in vainglory. Cassio has been awarded 
the position of second in command to Othello, a position Iago 
had desired, and one which his own high opinion of himself 
assured him he was worthy of: 


‘I know my price, I am worth no worse a place.’ 


Iago wanted the honour, the public recognition of his worth, 
more than the actual power of the position. Anger at the public 
affront to his pride, rather than any concern for money or power, 
underlies the speech in which he tells Roderigo what has 
happened. While describing Othello’s rebuff to those who sued in 
his behalf, and berating Cassio because the latter was accorded the 
honour he himself did not get, he nowhere mentions any regret 
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for loss of the material rewards that went with the office. This 
attitude fits St Thomas’s definition of vainglory. 

From pride and vainglory, according to the Thomistic analysis, 
flows envy, i.e., sorrow at another’s good because it is thought to 
lessen one’s own good name or excellence. A man easily trans- 
forms such sorrow into hatred of the one whose good he regards 
as his own evil. Driven by such hatred, envious men do not seek 
to increase their temporal possessions, nor delight in pleasures 
of the flesh, so much as they attempt to enhance their own ego 
by bringing to evil those whom they envy. Ifa man looks upon 
another's good as a diminution of his own good, then he will 
regard another’s evil as an increase of good for himself, and he 
will feel that in working to destroy another he is somehow doing 
good to himself. 

So it is with Iago. The success of Cassio has been the failure of 
Iago; in the latter’s mind his own good name or excellence is 
lessened by the good of the former. Throughout the play it is a 
desire to diminish the excellence of those whom he envies that 
= Iago’s passionate hatred its driving force, not any cravin 

or material pleasures or greed of temporal possessions. Indeed, 
Iago expresses at some length his scorn of those who allow them- 
a to be dominated by material passions. When Roderigo, 
overcome by the power of his desire for Desdemona, now lost 
to him by her marriage to Othello, talks of committing suicide 
to escape the torment of his passion, Iago encourages him ‘to be 
a man’, to remember that passion is ‘but a lust of the blood and 
a permission of the will’. He insists that the reason must rule the 
passions: 

‘If the balance of our lives had not one scale of reason to 
poise another of sensuality, the blood and baseness of our 
natures would conduct us to most preposterous conclusions. 
But we have reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
stings, our unbitted lusts. . . 

Iago’s actions confirm his words. Nowhere in the play does 
Shakespeare represent him as seeking or gaining any positive 
temporal good (with the possible exception of Roderigo’s money, 
which is only pases sn once after the first act), or as pursuing 
carnal pleasures. His ends are perhaps best judged from what he 
in fact accomplished. This we find expressed in Othello’s words 
at the end of the play: 
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‘Will you, I pray, demand that demidevil 
Why he hath thus ensnared my soul and body?’ 
It is the very lack of any obvious material motive that bewilders 
Othello. All of Iago’s energies focus on the destruction of Cassio 
and Othello, not for the sake of material gain to himself, but for 
the sake of loss to them. He identifies their loss as in itself his gain. 
Because their good is a diminution of his own, his own good will 
grow if he can somehow lessen or destroy theirs altogether. So 
strong is this feeling that he gives it as a reason for murdering 
Cassio, whose death he says would be his gain because 
‘If Cassio doth remain 
He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly. . . .’ 
These lines contain in poetic form a theologically accurate example 
of envy as St Thomas describes it. 

Pride and envy, according to Thomistic doctrine, are the sins 
of the Devil. Neither carnal pleasures nor greed of temporal 
possessions move him. He is not a fornicator, or a drunkard, or 
anything like that. He attempts, rather, to diminish the excellence 
of men whom he envies by bringing them to sin. He cannot force 
men to sin, however, he can only persuade, or propose to them 
objects of the appetites. Pursuing these objects in response to the 
urging of their appetites, men may allow their passions to so 
dominate their reason and will that they commit acts contrary 
to right reason or the law of God, i.e., sins. 

These methods of the Devil, whose special sins he owns, and 
whom he invokes as the ‘Divinity of Hell’, and whose demons he 
claims as partners and models, are the methods Iago uses to 
achieve the ends of his own envy. He entices, he does not force, 
Cassio and Othello to wrongdoing. He realizes as well as the 
Devil that when men’s passions rule their intellects, ‘the blood 
and baseness of our natures . . . conduct us to most preposterous 
conclusions’. Consequently, he sets before Cassio and Othello 
objects ofthe appetites, and he persuades, but they act of their own 
wills. Discussing with Roderigo his plans for accomplishing the 
disgrace of Cassio, Iago tells the former that Cassio ‘is rash and 
very sudden in choler’, and he explains how he intends to take 
advantage of that weakness in Othello’s lieutenant. In the end, 
it is Cassio’s love of drink and refusal to control his temper that 
do result in his downfall. Although Iago arranged the opportunity, 
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Cassio committed the wrong because he allowed his anger to 
master his reason. 
In the same way, Othello succumbs not to Iago but to his own 
passion. The latter plots to 
*,.. put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 
That judgment cannot cure.’ 


But Iago does not force his victim. In the beginning he did not 
incite Othello to jealousy even by giving him a real or fictitious 
cause for it. He merely presented the opportunity for it by 
suggesting the object of it. The careful reader of the critical scene 
(the third in the third act) will note that in the first instance Iago 
does no more than propose to Othello the possibility that 
Desdemona has betrayed him. He carefully refrains from saying 
that he believes that she has done so. He presents no evidence 
of wrongdoing. Yet Othello, after leaving Iago at this point for a 
short while, and thinking over what the latter has said, returns to 
him ‘eaten up with passion’, crying for proof of Desdemona’s 
faithlessness. To a man in such a state, however, anything is proof. 
Iago knows and says, 
‘Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.’ 


Consequently, he now offers in evidence a story of having heard 
Cassio talk in his sleep about his love for Desdemona, and a 
further statement that he had seen Cassio with one of Desdemona’s 
handkerchiefs, a gift to her from Othello. His reason dulled by 
his passion, Othello finds conviction in these statements and 


exits, saying, 
‘I will withdraw 
To furnish me with some means of death 
For the fair devil.’ 


He has seized the object of jealousy offered by Iago, not because 
he was compelled by reasonable proof or otherwise, but because 
jealousy was part of his nature. Emilia puts it well: 

‘They are not ever jealous for the cause 

But jealous for they are jealous! "Tis a monster 

Begot upon itself, born on itself.’ 


Thus Othello was the victim, not so much of Iago, as of his own 
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inordinate emotions, which he, like Cassio, has allowed to rule 
his reason and will. 

St Thomas’s theological description of the effects of sin, of the 
progression of pride, vainglory, envy and hatred, and of the 
Devil’s methods of operation, clarifies and deepens our under- 
standing of Iago’s sin-twisted personality, distorted and hardened 
to evil by long-continued wrongdoing, and the interlocking 
pattern of his sins, pride and vainglory, vainglory and envy, 
envy and hatred. It would appear, then, that however — 
to some moderns the character of Iago may be, it and his meth 
would have seemed clear and consistent to St Thomas and to 
those who held views similar to his. Whether or not he knew the 
works of St Thomas directly, Shakespeare’s attitudes must in the 
nature of things have been largely the product of the intellectual 
heritage of his times. That heritage was for Englishmen still 
fundamentally Christian, and Englishmen in general certainly 
would have douad no great difficulty in accepting the dramatic 
representation of men as driven by the Devil and their own 
inordinate passions to vicious extremes of evil. In fact, to those 
who believe (as all Christians then did) in sin and the Devil, the 
difficulty would come in being asked to accept any other picture. 

Moreover, while Shakespeare’s development of the character 
of Iago is entirely consistent with the Christian view of man, the 
history of the last century of criticism shows how difficult it is to 
reconcile it with any other view. In that case, it is probable that 
the Christian view is the right view, the one intended by Shake- 
speare. What is true of Iago is probably also true of other characters 
and other plays. It is time for critics to study Shakespeare through 
the eyes of his own age not only with respect to the social, 
economic, political, literary and linguistic elements in his work, 
but also with a full knowledge and appreciation of the philosophic 
and theological attitudes of the Christianity he knew, a Christi- 
anity, as this study indicates, not far removed, in general outline 
at least, from the principles laid down by St Thomas Aquinas. 
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REMBRANDT AND SPINOZA: A STUDY OF THE SPIRITUAL CONFLICTS IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOLLAND. By W. R. Valentiner. (Phaidon 
Press; 21s.) 


This represents a new and very valuable of approach to art 
history. It is illustrated admirably with twelve well-chosen plates. 
The price is remarkably moderate. Everything that Dr Valentiner 
writes of Rembrandt is of interest, even though it is hard to accept 
his suggestion that the very female figure of the “Pallas Athene’ was in 
reality an “Alexander the Great’ or that the bearded Jewish student now 
in the Cleveland museum was drawn from Spinoza. There is perhaps 
too much imaginitive reconstruction of what he terms ‘the glamorous 
personality’ of Rembeande It is a pity that he should have chosen 
Spinoza as the companion study. It is not only that Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy seems unduly simplified and his personality idealized but 
there is in fact no evidence that he and Rembrandt ever met. Besides, 
it is one more indication of Spinoza’s isolated greatness that he was so 
unrepresentative of the Holland of his time. Anyone familiar with 
seventeenth-century Holland must regret that Dr Valentiner did not 
write a study in the same format and with the same illustrations 
entitled “Rembrandt and Menasseh ben Israel’. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


SEEING RomaN Britain. By Leonard Cottrell. (Evans Brothers; 21s.) 


Mr Leonard Cottrell has done much to popularize archaeol 
and to evoke fresh interest in it both by his broadcasts and b “hs 
Bull of Minos. He has now composed the best guide book to Roman 
Britain. Inevitably an archaeologist will find points to criticize, the 
occasional exasperating misprint, like the Emperor “Antonius Pilus’, 
the odd description like “the child’s tea-set’ at Corbridge, the quite 
unjustifiable guess like the “Gaulish pirates’ on Traprain Law and, 
surprisingly rarely, an omission like the busts and wall-paintings at 
Lullingstone. But this is more than counter-balanced. Nearly every 
Roman site of any importance in England, Scotland and Wales is 
described vividly and so is the way to get to each of them. There is an 
infectious interest in each chapter and not one dull paragraph; while 
it is pleasant to find that the archaeologists Mr Cottrell most obviously 
admires are the two most worthy of admiration—Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler and Professor Richmond. 

GeRvASE MATHEW, O.P. 
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Tue TicHBoRNE CLAIMANT. By Douglas Woodruff. (Hollis and 
Carter; 30s.) 


The sub-title of this book is “A Victorian Mystery’ and the whole 
study is deeply saturated in the spirit of English life in the middle 
portion of Ka old Queen’s reign. The Claimant reached Tilbury on 
Christmas Day 1866 and remained a centre of attention until he was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude on 28 February 1874. The 
detailed account of the two trials gives the clearest impression of the 
Victorian law courts that has so far appeared in print. Mr Woodruff 
presents a masterly analysis of the pe and is scrupulously fair- 
minded. He has given us the only really detailed and balanced presen- 
tation of a fascinating subject. 


In his last chapter he gives the various possibilities as to the Claimant’s 
true identity and leaves this question open. Each reader will form his 
own opinion. To my own mind it appears certain that the Claimant 
was not in fact Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne. I am left with the 
impression that he was of Tichborne blood and was perhaps a natural 
son of Roger Tichborne’s uncle Sir Edward. He was clearly not brought 
up a Catholic and it seems possible that he may have been adopted by 
the Orton family. If he came of the Tichborne stock his honest 


recognition by so many of the servants and neighbours would be 
explained. 


Two characters come out very sympathetically in this study— 
Andrew Bogle, the family’s West Indian servant, and Edward ‘een 
Kenealy. Some circumstances were favourable to the Claimant’s chances, 
and principally the advertisements for her lost son that the Dowager 
Lady Tichborne was broadcasting. He was also aided by the fact that 
there was at the time no male Tichborne except the baronet, who 
was an infant. Tichborne Park was let and the tenant, Colonel 
Lushington, came out in the Claimant’s favour. At the same time the 
close-knit Old Catholic grouping was involved in the question of the 
succession. Stourtons, Dormers and Arundells were all connected 
with this question either as trustees or as reversionary heirs. Mr 
Woodruff makes the support worked up for the plaintiff not only 
very clear, but also most understandable. 


The author has a remarkable gift for conveying the atmosphere of 
the period, not only that of the counsel and the solicitors but also the 
deep feeling against the propertied classes on the part of the bulk of 
the population. All those elements in the Claimant’s case which 
attracted popular sympathy are set out with exactness. This is the first 
book to describe the Claimant's life in prison and to attempt to work 
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out the details of the sad years after his release. The reader is left with 
the impression of his courage and determination and of a truly loyal 
attachment to his supporters. 

In one respect there was a certain resemblance to Roger Tichborne, 
for both men shared an immense capacity for idleness. The contrast, 
so well set out by Mr Woodruff, of the energy of the Claimant’s 
actions in Australia as opposed to the lethargy at the time of the second 
trial is very striking. There is a sharp contrast between his quite 
successful efforts to cover the period of service in the Carabineers and 
his complete neglect of Roger Tichborne’s period at Stonyhurst. The 
small help that he gave to his counsel, Dr Kenealy, is very well brought 
out. 

This book has a great value as an account of the life of the English 
gentry in the middle period of Victoria’s reign. It also reveals very 
perfectly the great prejudice against the wealthy Catholics among wide 
sections of pa English population. It gives an exciting story in 
admirable detail. It is invaluable as a description of the life of English 
Catholics nearly a hundred years ago. 

Davip MATHEW 


Lire IN Meptevat France. By Joan Evans. (Phaidon Press; 32s. 6d.) 


The price of this book is probably not intended to remind us that it 
is just over thirty-two years since the first edition appeared, but that 
reflection must lead any reviewer to admire the author's wide learni 
and good judgment that have survived so well in a changed wm 
During the generation that has passed since 1925 a great deal of thought 
and research has been devoted to the central period of the middle ages, 
particularly in the fields of philosophy, political thought, and ecclesias- 
tical institutions in general. When Dr Evans was a student at St Hugh’s 
the thirteenth century and French civilization were the centre of the 
picture. Since then interest has shifted backwards to the twelfth and 
eleventh centuries and forwards to the fourteenth, and the undif- 
ferentiated Latinitas of John of Salisbury and the disillusioned Europe 
of William of Ockham have received more attention; the France of 
St Louis has been in eclipse. For that very reason Miss Evans’s book has 
a freshness for us, and when we read its pages and turn to its plates we 
realize anew something of our debt to medieval France. This book is 
discursive rather than technically historical, and even the author herself 
would probably have written something different today, if all had to 
be done again, but it is not easy to find her seriously inadequate in 
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information or at fault in judgment, and anyone who wishes for a 
picture rather than for an analysis of French medieval society could . 
scarcely do better than read these pages. 

The one major change in the book is the omission of the chapter on 
Art. This disappears because Miss Evans has since devoted more than 
one book to a subject. The reader will not, however, be much the 
worse for the omission, for the ornament (perhaps even the raison 
d’étre) of this edition is its ninety-seven illustrations, six of them in 
colour. These, as might be expected from such a partnership of author 
and publisher, are excellently chosen and reproduced. Among the 
colour plates the Jean Fouquet of Charles VII and the tapestry of the 
Sheep-shearer are particularly effective; among the photogravures 
there is a pleasant mixture of the well-known and the less familiar: 
the present writer found particular pleasure in the facade of St Jean de 
Vignes at Soissons, Abbot Suger’s chalice, the views of the house of 
Jacques Coeur at Bourges and the Showing of Helms from the Livre 
des Tournois du Roi René. The plates, indeed, would alone suffice to 
justify the price of the book. 

While the wider judgments and statements are, as has been said, 
reliable, there is a dinky large contingent of small inaccuracies and 
mistakes that might well have been eliminated from the second 
edition. Thus, to take a run of pages where slips are particularly 
frequent: on page 63 St Bernard’s opposition to the liturgical celebra- 
tion of the Immaculate Conception is cited as an example of his 
‘saving common sense’; on page 64 the prosperity of Burgundy is 
attributed to ‘the traffic on the Brenner route to Italy’ and the statement 
is made that the Cistercian lay-brothers did not take monastic vows 
and that the Carthusians only met in common ‘at the morning mass’. 
On page 65 we are told that on ordinary week-days there were for 
the is of canons ‘five offices or “canonical hours”: mattins, lauds, 
mass, vespers and compline’, whereas ‘on Sundays there were nine; 
and others were added for greater feasts’. On page 66 the Benedictine 
vow of stabilitas is taken to signify perpetual residence in the monastery, 
whereas in origin and canonically it implied only life-long membershi 
of a single community; on page 67 we are told that in the ewan § 
century ‘the majority of men were filled with a profound conviction 
of the emptiness of sacerdotal Christianity’; on page 69 the first 
recognition of the Franciscan way of life by the Pope is dated to 1217 
(for 1210); on page 69 St Dominic is said to have been a Premonstra- 
tensian, and to have been persuaded by St Francis himself to adopt 
‘communal renunciation of property’, while the Dominican rule is 
stated to have been ‘that of Dominic's own order of Prémontré’. 


Davip KNOWLES 
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Tue Oxrorp DICTIONARY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Edited by 
F. L. Cross. (Oxford University Press; 70s.) 


The catholic intentions of this ambitious dictionary are proclaimed 
in its title. Edited by the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, with the aid of an overwhelmingly Anglican list of contri- 
butors, it provides, in its fifteen hundred pages of double-columned 
text, an objective and good-mannered guide to a vast variety of subjects, 
most of which contain the seeds of controversy and continuing debate. 
This needs to be said at the beginning, for whatever qualifications a 
Catholic may need to make concerning particular entries, it must be 
acknowledged with gratitude that Canon Cross has firmly imprinted 
his own impeccable standards of scholarship and courtesy upon a work 
which will obviously establish itself as an indis weer Pe source for 
reference. The Preface claims that whatever apologetic purpose the 
Dictionary may have, ‘it seeks to achieve it solely through i objective 
presentation of fact’. Few dictionaries reflect so consistent a style and 
emphasis: indeed the contributions are unsigned, the editor explains, 
for they have been subject to constant revision and editorial modifica- 
tion. The result is a unity of approach that makes the Dictionary easy 
to consult and pleasant to read. 

The scope of the Dictionary is predominantly historical, and, in the 
nature of the case, the theolo ical accent is positive rather than specu- 
lative. Biblical questions, while adequately treated, are not extensively 
discussed, since it is legitimately maintained by the editor that biblical 
commentaries and dictionaries are already easily accessible. Liturgical 
matters are very fully dealt with, and the details of contemporary 
Catholic devotion (‘Fatima’, ‘Scapular’, “Therese Neumann’) are as 
faithfully recorded as are the minutiae of: Anglican daily life. The 
biographical entries are particularly well done, but here a certain 
parochialism is revealed: there are too many dim Victorian divines. 
For a work of such complexity, which was originally begun in 1939, 
the information is gratifyingly up to date. The Dead Sea Scrolls are 
adequately discussed; the definitive Roman liturgical reforms of 1956 
are Secentel But one must deplore the lack of any serious treatment 
of those contemporary problems which present Christianity with 
perhaps the gravest challenge it has ever known. There are two 
columns on Arianisin, but Communism is not even mentioned. There 
is much about Herbert Marsh (1757-1839), but not a word about 
Marx. There is no entry under ‘Apartheid’, and the article on ‘Missions’ 
is woefully weak in its failure to discuss the actual crisis faced by 
Christian missions in countries of Communist or Nationalist domina- 
tion. The entry on ‘China’ ends with the Boxer rebellion of 1900. If, 
as the preface suggests, the intention is to provide, for the educated 
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public as a whole, ‘as large a body of information as possible bearing 
on the Christian Church’, then one would expect a much livelier 
awareness of the contemporary situation in which its work is to be 
achieved and, too, a far fuller treatment of the sociological and eco- 
nomic factors which it must take into account. Understandably, 
perhaps, the Dictionary is neutral on questions of morals (when they 
are considered at all), and the article ‘Moral Theology’ is simply a 
historical survey of the academic discipline of that name. 

It would be ungenerous to complain of occasional inaccuracies or 
faults of emphasis in a work which contains on every one of its pages 
such manifest pitfalls. Where the bibliographies are so universally 
excellent and up to date (and this is perhaps the most notable feature of 
the book), one has a right to pele’ at the omission of Mgr Philip 
Hughes’s magisterial work on the Reformation. And one is startled to 
find that Robert Hugh Benson’s ‘Life’ is described as having been 
written in two volumes by his son! It seems unfair to dismiss Belloc’s 
writings as being ‘seldom contributions to serious knowledge’. And it 
is an incomplete account of the unhappy history of Arnold Harris 
Mathew to omit the fact that he was y reconciled to the Catholic 
Church. 

A nice distinction is made throughout between the ‘Western’ and 
the ‘Roman Catholic’ Church. This intriguing difference is reflected 
in such details as “Humeral Veil’ (‘used in the W. Church’) and 
‘Indulgences’ (‘Modern RC practice’, etc.) The point seems to be that 
“Western’ is what is acce ashe in Catholic belief and practice to modern 
Anglo-Catholics, while “Roman Catholic’ is the term of differentiation. 
But all things considered, one cannot imagine a more adroit handling 
of material that is so often intractable, and it is rare to find any evidence 
of a desire to be other than wholly fair and informative. With this 
Dictionary the familiar Oxford series acquires a notable addition. 
Admirably planned, beautifully printed, and—in a time of inflation— 
reasonably priced, it deserves, and will certainly receive, an enthu- 
siastic welcome. 

ILtTUD EVANS, O.P. 


Tue Rep Book oF THE PeRsECUTED CuurcH. By Albert Galter. 

(Gill; 30s.) 

This is a valuable summary account of the persecution of the 
Church in all Communist countries since 1917. Communist tactics 
have varied according to time, place and expediency; but the ultimate 
aim of all sincere Communists is the total elimination of religion. In 
this sphere, as in others, ‘co-existence’ can only be temporary, unless— 
as is historically possible—Communism in practice outgrows its 
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theoretical basis. But we must beware of interpreting such relaxations 
as have occurred in some countries as signs of a more adult attitude 
on the part of Communists. Marxist theory recognizes the extreme 
difficulty of the struggle against religion, and fully allows for temporary 
set-backs. 

“Associations of Patriotic Priests’, under various names, have played 
a considerable part in the struggle. One understands the anxiety of 
parish clergy to find some means of accommodation within the régime 
that will + them to carry on pastoral work, even to a limited extent. 
No doubt, such Associations contain many sincere and earnest men, as 
well as a proportion of self-seekers. But the members of such bodies 
have separated themselves from their Bishops and from the Holy See; 
and their fruit must wither. 

The book is practical, not speculative, and does not touch on the 
problem of how the Church can survive in a Communist country. 
Thanks to Hitler—and we must add too the statesmen of Yalta— 
Communism is firmly entrenched in Eastern Europe and the Balkans. 
Western intervention is ruled out. Poland shows a ray of hope for 
countries in which the Church has been strong, and we cannot doubt 
that Cardinal Wyszynski, if anyone, is capable of achieving a modus 
vivendi that may even last as long as Communism. For the Catholic 
minorities in other lands (and certainly in countries where the hatred 
of the ‘Orthodox’ has to be faced) there seems humanly little hope— 
save of the crown of martyrdom. 

IDDESLEIGH 


May Morninc. By Rémy. (Arthur Barker; 15.) 

Everyone is familiar with the story of Helen Keller, the American 
blind deaf-mute, who with the devoted help of her teachers succeeded 
in overcoming her disabilities in such a marvellous fashion. But it 
must come as a revelation to most people to be told that from as early 
as the middle of the eighteenth century two French Congregations of 
Religious have been achieving almost equally complied seein with 
large numbers of such unfortunate children under their care. One case, 
indeed, that of Marie Heurtin, roughly contemporary of Helen 
Keller, is even more extraordinary. Helen Keller did have sight and 
hearing for the first nineteen months of her life, whereas Marie 
Heurtin never saw and never heard anything; yet the Daughters of 
Wisdom at Larnay succeeded in educating her. 

This book by Rémy—Colonel Renault Roulier, a hero of the 
French Resistance—gives a short history of the work of the Daughters 
of Wisdom and the Brothers of St Gabriel who devote their lives to 
‘the silent world of the deaf-mutes, the nocturnal world of the blind’. 
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This history occupies less than one quarter of the book and leads us 
to hope that a full, detailed account of this wonderful work of charity 
may some day be written. 

The main part of the book consists of correspondence between one 
of the Brothers of St Gabriel and an Army officer’s wife in Morocco 
whose son, Francois, a blind deaf-mute, is being educated by the 
Brothers. These letters are printed and translated quite simply and 
literally and no attempt is made to write them up. The result is a most 
moving revelation of the anxieties, hopes and fears of the mother, the 
incredible patience, ingenuity and devotion of Brother Florentius, and 
above all the wonderful liberation of little Francois from a world of 
silence and darkness into the light and happiness of the life of a human 
person able to communicate with God and man. 

This book was an immense success in France and there is no doubt 
that Mr Wyndham Lewis’s deceivingly simple and almost naive 
translation will cause the English version to be equally successful. 


E. MACLAREN 


Tue Dramatic Universe. Vol. I. The Foundations of Natural Philo- 
sophy. By J. G. Bennett. (Hodder and Stoughton; 42s.) 


The first part of this book outlines categories through which the 
world must be thought. Mr Bennett (one of the leading exponents of 
the Gurdjieff System for the Harmonious Development of Man, as we 
read on the flap) develops these categories by number. Wholeness, for 
example, emerges in one-term systems, Polarity in two-term systems, 
and so on through Relatedness (three-term), Subsistence (four-term), 
Potentiality (five-term) to Domination (eleven-term) and Autocracy 
(twelve-term). “Here it must be emphasized that number twelve is 
not a terminus ad quem but a convenient resting-place.’ The reviewer 
confesses to being slightly puzzled. Is it only ‘Aristotle, Kant, Hegel, 
Alexander and Whitehead’ who are guilty of ‘arbitrary categorical 
schemes’? ‘Naive realism’, Mr Bennett says in another place, ‘is 
satisfied with a one-term scheme in which there are no distinctions of 
subsistence. Naive dualism cannot go beyond polarity. Thus, at each 
step in the progression of the categories we find a greater “sophistica- 
tion”. The series has no end, except in the limitation of our own under- 
standing.’ (Reviewer’s italics.) Could we summarize this perhaps as the 
outlining of a naive duodecimalism, to be extended later if the intellect 
progresses well enough, to a sophisticated infinity? 

In the second part these results are applied to ‘the World as Fact’. 
Twelve levels of existence are identified from unipotent hylé to the 
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decimpotent sun, the undecimpotent galaxy and the duodecimpotent 
universe. And a six-dimensional framework (adequate at least to the 
first four levels of existence) is devised to supersede mere space-time, 
incorporating the dimensions of eternity and hyparxis. 

This is Mr Bennett’s first volume. As the last two items in his list 
of contents put it: ‘the present study restricted to facts only—study of 
values reserved for the next volume’. 

TimoTHY McDERMOTT, 0.?. 


Unusuat Baptismat Names. By Fr Walter Gumbley, 0.?., F.R.HIST. S. 

(Blackfriars Publications; 4s.) 

This is a useful little book with an illuminating introduction by the 
author. Every presbytery would do well to have a copy, including 
those in the West Indies where people are afflicted with such unexpected 
and unauthorized names as Delicious Bonhomme, Happy Charles, 
Apple Baptiste and Precious John, to say nothing of Urica, Urina and 
Anodine. 

On the other hand, with this valuable booklet before them, priests 
will beware of being too dogmatic in turning down suggested names 
which may indeed sound unusual but which in fact are perfectly 
authenticated Saints’ names or at least derived therefrom. Alistair is a 
Scottish form of Alexander, Aubrey a form of Alberic, Etta of 
Antonina, Piers of Peter, Sonia of Sophia and Stasia of Anastasia. We 
have also to allow as Christian names Nigel, Noel, Olive, Patience, 
Prudence, Peregrine, Primula, Rhode, Romeo, Rory, and even 
Salome, though what parents would be likely to choose that name for 
their child? 

Perhaps we could hardly expect the author to embrace the distant 
West Indies in his survey. But for future editions I would venture to 
suggest the following Christian names commonly accepted in those 
parts: Andy for Andrew, Claire for Clare, or for the author’s Sinclair, 
originally St Clair. Also Eleanora as well as Ena and Altrude (both 
Reverend Mothers!) but perhaps the author does not consider these 
two names as unusual, and so does not record them. 

But what of Hilfred, Hermetrude and Hermie? I hope some justifica- 
tion will be found for these, for, to be sure, the author allows Trude 
and Truda. And what of Susette as a diminutive of Susan, for Nannette 
is allowed, as well as Ivette for Ivy? 

Asa final shock, I may mention that, with the exceptions of February, 
September, November and December, all the months of the year are 
Saints’ names. 

RaAyYMUND DEVAS, O.P. 
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THE CALL OF THE Minaret. By Kenneth Cragg. (Oxford University 
Press, New York; 38s.) 


This book is strongly to be recommended to Christian readers who 
wish to form a sympathetic and understanding notion of the strength 
and appeal of the Islamic religion. It is written primarily for American 
and Protestant (Episcopalian) readers, and English Catholics may find 
the idiom, both in thought and language, a fete alien: ‘all history is 
experienced fact and cannot escape the interpretative element’. 
Continental readers might notice that the author's experience seems 
exclusively Anglo-Saxon. He has a profound knowledge of con- 
temporary Islam, but shows only a limited interest in Christianity 
outside the ican communion, and practically none at all in the 
Catholic Church. The book does not set out to be an original contri- 
bution to Islamic scholarship. Yet about one third of it constitutes a 
most admirable presentation of the Muslim religion from a consciously 
Christian and spiritual point of view, which more specialized scholars 
have not attempted. This section, called ‘Minaret and Muslim’, will 
explain, to any Christian who cares, how it is that so many good and 
religious men would never dream of living and dying outside Islam, 

The longest section of the book is called “Minaret and Christian’. 
Its special virtue is its understanding of the Islamic attitude to the world 
at the present day, and the author’s awareness that things look quite 
different when dor are viewed from different points. This sounds 
trite, but to reflect upon the interaction of different Christian denomina- 
tions is to recognize its importance. Very few people are prepared to 
treat the alien attitudes of others ideally if these conflict with their 
own attitudes in matters they believe important. An example, cited 
by the author, is that some Muslims think the medical and deuaandl 
work of missions to be, not only so much ‘propaganda’, but also ‘a 
calculated “exploitation” of the poor through their poverty, or the 
sick through ite disease’. If we react with impatience and irritation 
to such opinions, as we often do, we finally inhibit any possibility of | 
confidence between Muslims and ourselves. 

Dr Cragg never forgets what Islam really does hold. His apologetic 
is concerned with reality and he is incapable of making those elementary 
mistakes which can seal up even the possibility of communication 
between believers of the two religions. How far he succeeds in his 
“Call to Interpretation’ is another matter. It is not likely that he would 
claim that he had finally interpreted the Christian faith to Muslims. 
Dr Cragg is in the ancient Christian polemic tradition, and stresses 
an important truth, when he wishes to — to Muslims that it is 
precisely the doctrine of the Trinity that safeguards the Unity of God, 
expresses and illuminates the Unity’. Yet sometimes Catholics may 
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think that doubtful statements have crept in, in the course of too much 

interpretation. It is not clear to this reviewer that Dr Cragg believes 

. the divinity of Christ in the same sense that the Catholic Church 
oes. 


Islam in the past has been a danger to Christian souls, and Christian 
writers, from St John Damascene to Muir and Lammens, have adopted 
an aggressive attitude to it. This presumably is why Dr Cragg dismisses 


so easily both the Oriental Christian and the traditional European | 


contributions to his subject. Yet useful and serious study of Islam has 
been continuous from the beginning, and, if we ignore its often 
— tone, we can greatly benefit from the detailed definitions 
of its comparative theology. Dr Cragg in fact does so, apparently 
without always realizing that he does. 


It is true that Christian hostility has engendered a similar hostility 
among Muslims, which Western technical and political superiority 
has exacerbated. We may all ponder this sentence: “we have a responsi- 
bility toward the concepts others form of our institutions in so far as 
we can affect and shape those concepts’. All Christians, and not least 
Catholics, must realize that inherited prejudice closes the minds of 
millions to the Gospel; what such people are taught about the Christian 
Church from infancy ineradicably prevents them from ever hearing 
the Gospel, and most prevents them when it is loudest shouted. Only 
the dissolution of the prejudice against a falsely imagined Christianity 
can free such minds. There is hope in substituting for proselytism the 
exchange of exact information, from which the Church cannot lose: 
we acquire a sympathetic knowledge of error, but they a sympathetic 
knowledge of truth. 


Dr Cragg is anxious to see visible results from missionary endeavour. 
He recommends, for example, the formation of ‘Lovers of Jesus’, a 
society of converts who would not be baptized. Certainly converted 
~ Muslims must preserve their characteristic virtues—for example, 
‘hospitality, cleanliness, moderation, simplicity, discipline, dignity, 
family affection, sensitivity to the poor’—in forms familiar to them; 
obviously we must hope for understanding of Christ within Islam 
itself; but is it not quite another thing to encourage the deferment of 
individual baptism in the hope of ultimate corporate baptism? It has 
been said (by a French Catholic) that Islam will not turn to Christ 
until it realizes its poverty without him; ‘in the meantime it is for us 
to show it that this Christ lives in us by love and justice’. There must 
be a ‘witness of love’ that is ‘humble and discreet’. Monastic life in 
Morocco has been renewed since French rule ended; in Africa and Asia 
the Petits Fréres witness to Christ without thought of results; and there 
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are Protestant missionaries of whom the same may be said. We must 

be plainly seen to put our trust in Providence. The final illumination 

of Islam waits until Christians show forth Christ more clearly. 
NorMaNn DANIEL 


CHRISTLICHER STAND. By Adrienne von Speyer. Edited by Hans Urs 
von Balthasar. (Johannes Verlag, Einsiedeln,) 

Adrienne von Speyer, mainly known for her reflections and inter- 
pretations on the Gospel of St Matthew, St Paul and the formidable 
four-volume work on St John, has written a book for young people, 
born and brought up in the Catholic tradition, who are seeking 
guidance in their major decisions for life. The problems she is dealing 
with are manifold: how to find out and follow a vocation to the 
priesthood, decision for marriage or a single life, etc.; she deals with 
possible difficulties and complications, the way to overcome them, 
and is essentially concerned to give a lead fora life in the spiritual full- 
ness of the Catholic faith. E.W. 


QuELLGRUND Dieser Zeit. By Friedrich Heer. (Johannes Verlag, 

Einsiedeln.) 

This collection of essays and lectures is a vigorously expounded 
attempt at a Christian interpretation of history in terms of the author’s 
highly personal brand of philosophical idealism. The book finishes 
with a ind of iameatol survey of the European situation in the 
years 1945-1955 with special regard to man’s position at the dawn 
of the atomic age. Although the author’s meaning is occasionally 
obscured by the richness of his language the book makes nevertheless 
rewarding and stimulating reading. E.W. 


PLATO AND THE CHRISTIANS. By Adam Fox. (S.C.M. Press; 21s.) 
Christian thinkers have always felt the fascination of Plato. Whatever 
the influence of Greek thought on Scripture itself, and in recent times 
the tendency has been to soften the sharp contrast sometimes made 
between Jew and Greek, the eclectic Platonism of the Graeco-Roman 
philosophical schools undoubtedly formed the background of many 
patristic writers and thus passed into the tradition. Yet to read this 
selection from Plato’s religious thought, well selected and freshly 
translated by Canon Fox, is only to be reminded once again of the 
ulf that separates Jerusalem and Athens. It is not merely the contrast 
tit scriptural certainty and the urbane hesitations of Plato; it is 
rather that in pagan thought nothing can correspond to the fact of 
grace. This is bs « brought out by the incongruity of some of the 
scriptural texts placed above each extract from Plato. What bearing, 
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for example, has the theme of St John, that “God so loved the world’, 
on the cosmology of the Timaeus or the ethics of the Gorgias? Canon 
Fox has produced a stimulating introduction to Plato, but his book 
will not help to remove the common impression that Christianity 
was correctly interpreted by the Pelagians. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Pexacius. By John Ferguson. (Heffer; 15s.) 

This is a prize-essay from Cambridge and should be judged as such. 
The account of the Comers background is at times inaccurate and 
frequently misleading. St Augustine’s doctrine of grace is quite 
unintentionally travestied. But Pelagius is treated perceptively as 
well as sympathetically and the essay deserved the award if only for 
the admirable chapter on the theology of his commentaries on St Paul. 

G.M. 


Stars oF Comrort. By Vincent McNabb, o.p. (Burns and Oates; 15s.) 

The late Hilaire Belloc said he would go anywhere to hear Fr 
Vincent McNabb speak, and when listening to Fr McNabb’s sermon 
at Cecil Chesterton’s funeral he held it to be the finest piece of sacred 
oratory he had ever heard. At his best Father Vincent could touch the 
heights; but his sermons were not always oratory in the accepted sense 
and within the limits of the rules of the game. What was it that could 
attract Belloc, Chesterton and Baring and that simple character whom 
Fr Vincent used to call “Biddy in the Basement’? It was some quality— 
hard to analyse, but unmistakable—in the man, a radiation of personality 
which made people say: ‘poet’ or ‘saint’. True, he did not always touch 
a string in tune with every hearer’s mood; but the sympathetic listener 
would always take away something—perhaps a stabbing phrase like: 
“The world’s prizes are for a select few: God’s are for all , Chastity is 
the romance of wedded love; unchastity is only its tragedy’, ‘A drill- 
master makes an indifferent apostle’; or more often he would go away 
with = general impression of contact with a mind at once dynamic 
and holy. 

The printed word is obviously not able to convey this magical 
effect, and although a book of sermons is not the same as the living 
word we are grateful to Fr Vincent’s faithful amanuensis, Miss Dorothy 
Finlayson, who has taken down his words, as spoken, and given us this 
book. He rarely wrote his sermons and, but for her careful reporting, 
so much of his wisdom would have been lost. 

She has gathered together thirty-six retreat-conferences and grouped 
them under six headings so that they form a progressive vale of the 
spiritual life. They were given at the Cenacle and they are so arranged 
and edited that they would provide excellent matter for a full-length 
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retreat. Fr Vincent sums up the point and purpose of such retreats 
when he says (page 117): ‘Members of the Catholic Evidence Guild 
who speak at street corners expect more fruit from spending three 
days in retreat at the Cenacle from three years speaking in the 
open, because they would be getting into the proper frame of mind to 
deal with people’s difficulties’. 

In these pages we find Fr Vincent in a particular vein. To those who 
remember him they will be specially precious and bring back the 
familiar voice, the smile and the unforgettable presence. They bear the 
rare touch of Fr Vincent’s originality and genius. B.D. 


MeIsTER EcKHART SpEAKS. Edited and introduced by Otto Karrer. 
Translated from the German by Elizabeth Strakosch. (Blackfriars 
Publications; 6s.) 

Master Eckhart has become very fashionable, several books having 
lately been published in this country about the enigmatic German 
Dominican. The present small and unpretentious volume is designed 
to introduce the Master to a wider public. Its editor is one of the most 
important scholars to have saved Eckhart’s reputation from the hands 
of Fis enemies who decried him as an heretic, as well as from those of 
misguided admirers such as the German romantics who hailed him as 
one of their fellow-pantheists. In his introduction Karrer defends 
Eckhart’s complete orthodoxy, which, however, is still somewhat 
doubtful, even if the greatest possible allowance be made for ‘mystical 
licence’. In the present selection his more controversial speculations 
are left out and prominence is given to the practical side of his spirit- 
uality, which is very sound. In this he insists mainly on the necessity 
of complete detachment and perfect abandonment to God’s will. It 
can therefore be said to be typical only of one aspect of his thought. 
Unfortunately the book is marred by a very indifferent translation 
which, in the Introduction, is often so literal as to be almost un- 
telligible, and in the extracts from Eckhart’s works fails to convey the 
flavour of the medieval German. Incidentally, it is strange that a 
Dominican should be referred to as a ‘monk’ (p. 5) in a Blackfriars 
publication. H.C.G. 


AND PRACTICE OF ComMunisM. |By R. N. Carew Hunt. 
Bles; 18s. 

This is the fifth edition of a work which appeared first in 1950. It 
has been revised, somewhat enlarged mw and brought up to 
date with a chapter on the post-Stalinist situation which discusses 
events up to the 20th Russian Party Congress of February 1956. As 
one of the clearest and most temperate examinations of Communism 
it can be warmly recommended. AR. 
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Tue EvizaBruans. By Allardyce Nicoll. (Cambridge Univ. Press: 25s.) 
More than one hundred and forty authentic pictures, which include 
portraits, maps, engravings, and photographs of furniture, implements 
of war and household appliances, supported by about twice as many 
passages from Elizabethan writers aon sort, have gone to the 
ing of this fine book. Every aspect of Elizabethan life is brought 
vividly before the mind and the eye, while the brief introductions to 
each section and the scholarly notes are all that they should be. This is a 
delightful and refreshing approach to everyday life in Shakespeare’s 
England, and without being above the heads of even the younger 
readers will interest the scholar as well. Only in the section on the 
Church does the introductory matter fall below a very high standard. 
Here the impression produced is false and even fatuous. In 1559 the 
Catholic bishops ‘vacated’ their sees—a colourless word that hides 
the truth that they were deprived, and for the most part kept in durance 
till death, either in the common prisons or in the more humiliating 
custody of their supplanters. Mary Tudor had ‘steeped her hands in 
protestant blood’, but Elizabeth was ‘determined on another policy’. 
Because no martyrs were made in the early years of her reign we are 
supposed to infer that there was no persecution. Apparently only 
pists and puritans forced men ‘to bow to their particular creeds’. 
‘Jesuit priests made it part of their faith to seek her destruction.’ “After 
looking at the martyr-anxious eyes of catholic fanatics and the hard, 
bitter gaze of the puritan bigots, it is good to turn to the more measured 
mien of some among Elizabeth’s distinguished bishops.’ This is sorry 

stuff and quite unworthy of an otherwise excellent book. 

GopFrEY ANSTRUTHER, 


Henry Morse. By Philip Caraman. (Longmans; 18s.) 

The meagre details that survive concerning all but a handful of the 
English martyrs are inadequate for full-length biographies. Although 
many of them must wey lives as exciting as those of John Gerard 
and Edmund Campion, the few particulars that have come down to 
us convey little sense of individuality. There is a sameness about their 
education, their ministry, and even their martyrdoms, and more often 
than not there is little else that can be discovered. Henry Morse would 
have been of this number had it not been for his heroic work for the 
plague-stricken of London in the terrible epidemic of 1635-6. Fr 
Caraman rightly makes this the core of his book, for it is a thrilling, 
absorbing story that should be far better known. With copious con- 
temporary illustrations and quotations the sufferings of the poor in 
the narrow squalid streets and overcrowded houses are vivi - 
trayed, as al as the devoted work of Henry Morse and his Elbow - 
martyr John Southworth. There is much else of interest, and our 
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knowledge of almost every phase of the martyr’s life has been enriched 
by a great deal of scholarly research. But it is the chapters on the plague 
that will rivet the reader’s attention. 

It is not often that a mere reviewer can add anything of moment to 
a specialist work such as this, but perhaps the following information 
might find a place in a future edition. The Liber Ruber, the register 
of the English College at Rome, usually gives the dates when each 
student received holy orders, but for Henry Morse it is exasperatingly 
reticent. It merely says that ‘in the course of years he was made a 

riest’, and Fr Caraman is not more informative. Some details can 

owever be extracted from the Ordination books preserved in the 
archives of the Vicariato di Roma. Under his alias of Henry Claxton 
he received the first tonsure on 8 June 1619 and the four minor orders 
next morning from Caesare Fidele, titular bishop of Salona and vice- 
gerent of Rome, in his private chapel. He was made subdeacon on 
19 July 1620 by Raphaele Inviziah, titular bishop of Zante, in the 
sacristy of St John Lateran, and deacon on the 25th of the same month 
by Caesare Fidele in his own chapel. As a deacon he set out for England, 
passing through Douai on 15 September 1620, and apparently did 
not return to Rome till 1624. There seems to be no record of his 
ordination to the priesthood, but it was before 26 May 1624 (West. 
Cath. Archives, IX, no. 139). Goprrey ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


StuptEs IN REBELLION. By E. Lampert.(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 
Blessed are they that after Contes ly to the 
three Russian revolutionaries of this book and many others like them? 
This book deals with the history of Russian revolutionary thought 
in the second quarter of the nineteenth century: religious, philosophical, 
social and aesthetic ideas, and the deep sympathy of the intelligentsia 
with the sufferings of their fellow-men. 

Most thinking men, the intelligentsia of nineteenth-cen: Russia, 
were deeply moved by compassion to mankind, by a guilty feeling of 
injustice done to the oppressed serfs, especially p the reign of 
Nicholas I. Those whose origin was from among the nobility and gentry 
were guiltily conscious that their class had oppressed the people for 
centuries and that revolution was a moral necessity. The search for 
truth was their predominant passion. Wholesale destruction was 
inescapable but there is little or nothing to suggest how they hoped or 
semen to rebuild. Many of them thought an this question was as 
yet unimportant. Bakunin was admittedly an anarchist: but Utopia, 
Erewhon, Nowhere—is where the cause of humanity leads its devotees. 
The frequent change of belief of some of them is entirely sincere and 
their single-mindedness and self-sacrifice has no limits. 

These revolutionary thinkers never ceased to be Christian in heart, 
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though most of them would have told you otherwise. The situation 
was that they were on their way out of Orthodox institutional 
religion because the priests favoured the powerful rather than the poor, 
and like many others they looked to idioma German in particular, 
for a surrogate of the peace that surpasseth all understanding. 

This absorbing book makes these sincere, unhappy and often mis- 
—_— men appealing and understandable and throws perhaps some 
ight on the ideology current behind the Iron Curtain. Blinsky said 
it well when he protested that he would not want happiness, even as a 
gift, without the peace of mind that universal justice would bring. 
Blessed are they that hunger. . . . S. GRUNBERG 


Tue CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN. By John Harvey. (Batsford; 35s.) 

It would be easy to write a long and very critical review of this book. 
The historical introduction bristles with ge-.eralizations at which most 
historians would quiver. Many would wish to query the underlyi 
assumption implied in the words ‘Spain’ and ‘Spanish’ and ‘Spaniard’. 
The existence of a Spanish unit in the twentieth century is at any rate 
defensible. But the origins of both architecture and art in the Peninsula 
are only intelligible when studied in three distinct and contrasted zones. 
The kingdom of Castille and Leén with north and central Portugal 
was essentially a part of the Atlantic unit. In so many ways it was an 
extension of Aquitaine and partly in consequence had so many links 
with England. The other influences that came to it were from inner 
Europe; from Burgundy and the Rhineland. Aragon and Catalonia 
were part of a Mediterranean unit and had cultural contacts that 
stretched past the Italian free cities to Byzantium. The Moorish south 
was part of a single zone, finally welded together by the Almohades 
which stretched far into Africa beyond Marrakesh. 

But even though one may doubt many of Mr Harvey’s generaliza- 
tions on Spanish characteristics, even though one may regret that he 
listed the meditations of Marcus Aurelius among Spanish achievements 
or stated that the Romans never completely conquered Spain, even if 
as an archaeologist one is sceptical as to the use of the horse-shoe arch 
among the Visigoths, still in his Cathedrals of Spain he has achieved a 
masterpiece. 

It is the only book in English that can be compared with the great 
work of G. E. Street. In 263 pages Mr Harvey describes every cathedral 
in Spain in lucid accurate detail and poeta every known fact as to 
their architects. His illustrations consist of 149 photographs and 
drawings, and though the drawings tend to be too small in scale the 
photographs are of the highest standard. Anyone who cares either for 
Spain or for architecture has good reason to be grateful. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


